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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
{eto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. ; 


a Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 


Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. ' 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carn, U. H. Mituer, C. Orns, Agents 


Traveling-Bags? an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants ae, 

H. W. Burnuam, : 
Sean ©. eenae Superintendents. 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. ' 
Saran Van VeEuLzER, Superintendent. 


eR ee eee ~ 


Pailm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 

Community Grist-mill. : 
J. F. Sears, Miller. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. = 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of tbe 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
e3; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fres Dairy Reticiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Strawberries. 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 
Cherrics, Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
keep perfectly. For sale by 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their reiigious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcurar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Deelliva together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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The Joy of Heaven. 


Christ, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame. It is interesting to inquire what 
the joy was that Christ had in view.— 
Though we may not know particulars, we 
can certainly get some general idea of the 
nature of that joy. It seems that at the 
same time that he delighted to do the 
will of his Father, so that it was his meat 
and his drink, still he had also beyond 
that, the prospect of some great delight 
to be the result of what he was doing. 
It was the anticipation and appreciation 
of some great joy that was to come as the 
consequence of his work, that propelled 
and sustained him—that gave him the 
moral power and perseverance to go on, 
or at any rate, that codperated with the 
power of his inner life—so that he did not 
fail, and was not discouraged till he had 
set judgment in the earth. It is very 
clear that the joy which was set before 
him must have been something over and 
aboye what he had had previously. He 
was afull partaker of the glories of the 
Godhead before he came into this world ; 
and when he was returning to his Father, 
he spoke of entering again into the glory 
which he had with the Father before the 
world was. If that was al] he had in 
view, he might have possessed that with- 
out coming into this world. He must 
have had in view a joy additional to that 
—a great extension of his field of enjoy- 
ment, beyond what it was simply in his 
fellowship with the Father. 

I think it is not difficult to discover 
what his heart was set upon. He says 
to his disciples, ‘I go te prepare a place 
for you ; and if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive 
you to myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also, He prays that they may 
be with him and behold his glory, and 
that they may all be one—and not only 
they, but those also who should elieve 
on him through their word. His heart 
was set on surrounding himself with con- 
genial spirits—men and women that 
should be one with him and with each 
other, and should appreciate him. In 
his incarnation, and suffering, and work 
through the apostolic age, he was pre- 
paring a great company to be gathered 
about him for social fellowship. Any one 
who will study his character, his whole 
life, and the general turn of his teachings 
and precepts, will discover that love was 
the summum bonum with him—that fel- 
lowship with other beings, in connection 
with the love of God, was the great ob- 
ject of his heart. He had fellowship witb 
the Father before; and he sought in 
this world fellowship with an association 
ot other beings, an extension of the fel- 
lowship he had with the Father, into the 
church. 

The idea that social fellowship was the 
joy that he was seeking, is manifest in 
all his dealings with his disciples. We 
do not find him anxious about their 
scientific education—that they should be 
great and wise, particularly, but his anx- 
iety was that they should love one an- 
other. And his prayer for their unity 
was carried out in such a way that Paul 
constantly spoke of the unity of believers 
under the figure of Christ’s body—that 
believers were members of his body, and 
assuch were as completely one as the 
various members of a visible body. We 
may say that the joy that was set before 
him was the formation of that body. 

The same idea is carried out in the 
glimpses afforded us in the book of Rev- 





elations of what was accomplished in the 
end. The proclamation comes forth 
there in one case, ‘The marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made 
herself ready ; and again it was said, 
‘Blessed are they which are called te 
the marriage supper of the Lamb’— 
Here we have the idea of social fellowship 
as the glory and joy that was then being 
consummated. Something was given to 
Christ that was equivalent to, or is farely 
represented by, what a man receives 
when he takes his wife. And then we 
are informed who the Lamb’s wife was. 
The angel showed John the holy city, 
and called it the Lamb’s wife. It was a 
great spiritua] asssociation—the same 
thing as Christ’s body the church. 

There are a great many ideas in cir- 
culation, as to what the joys of heaven 
are. The most popular idea is, that in 
heaven people know eyery thing, and can 
have opportunity to study all the secrets 
of the universe. Another idea of heaven 
is, that it is like a confererce meeting, 
and full of psalm-singing. This is the 
religious idea, The first idea, that it is 
a place of great expansion of the under- 
standing, is a philosophical idea. But 
the view that we have just traced out in 
a summary way, gives us an idea of the 
joys of heaven somewhat different from 
either of them. It is nota place ofpsalm- 
singing or a conference meeting on the 
one hand, nor is it an observatory or phi- 
losophical studio on the other. But it 
is a place of love—of beautiful harmony 
of society. John anticipated it in his de- 
sire for the church which he thus express- 
es: ‘ That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us; and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ... -- God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all..--- If we 
walk in the light as he is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, 
[that is the blessing—koinonia, commun- 
ism one with another,| and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin.’ ; 

There is partial truth we admit in the 
view that the pleasures of heaven consist 
in worship : not in the conference meet- 
ing style,*but in the affections being 
turned toward God, and indeed toward 
him alone, in an important sense. In 
fact, there, all things, all the doings of 
the church are essentially worshiping 
God. But still the idea is clear and im- 
portant, that the grand medium, or 
sphere, in which God is worshiped, is in 
social intercourse, in the enjoyment of 
family love : and this is only saying that 
heaven is a living embodiment of the law, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ That is the ground-plan of heav- 
en, unquestionably. Christ came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil; and this 
fulfilment was witnessed in the identifi- 
cation of all believers with himself, so 
that they became his body. The mar- 
riage of the Lamb to the New Jerusalem, 
was simply carrying out to its fulfilment 
the idea announced in the law, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

A clear view of this point is very im- 
portant. It is not important that we 
should be able to tell precisely how they 
live, or what the customs and forms of 
society are in heaven, but it is very: im- 
portant that we should understand what 
the essence and core of their life is.— 
And I am bold to say that there can be 
no mistake about the general principle, 
that social fellowship—koinonia—com- 
wunism, is the essence of the pleasures of 
heaven. Those therefore who desire to 
goto heaven, must put themselves in 
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training to love their neighbor as them- 
sclves, to make music in society, and live 
in peace and harmony. If we are bound 
for that world, which is truly a world of 
love, our b isiness is to thoroughly un- 
derstand the nature of love, and train 
ourselves to it in all its branches. 


love—a social state. If our hearts are 
worshipful, they are social ; the tendency 
in this channel is as natural as for water 
to run down hill. And Communism— 
family union—is just as really a part of 
true religion, as worship is. 

We may conceive of heaven as a wed- 


This was the joy that was set before|ding. That is the Bible figure. We 


Christ ; and so great a joy, that he 
marched on his way to death with a 


need not literalize it, but it is certain that 
the reality is not less attractive than the 


glad heart. The same great joy is set| figure ; it must be more so. We should 


before us; and we can understand it 
and appreciate it, so that it shall act 
upon us as it did uponhim. We shall 


then all be in the state of glorious antici- 
pation, that persons are in who are about 
to be married : not less buoyant and hope- 


never get to heaven by being driven|ful and joyful in view of heaven, than if 
there. Any one who is under the action|a wedding were before us.—Home-Talk. 


of fear, has his back toward heaven. His 
fear may be as religious as you please ; it 
may be of the most solemn kind ; judg- 
ment and eternity may be pressing upon 
him with everso much weight ; and if 
that is all that is moving him, his back 
is toward heaven. The only use of these 
influences is to frighten him so that he 
will turn round, and take another motive 
into his heart ; as a man in desperation 
will be likely to try all ways, so, fear of 
damnation has that good tendency, to 
put a man on seeking all possible means 
to better himself. But it is the love of 
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Dr. Edward Beecher on Spiritualism. 
Dr. Edward Beecher, oldest brother of Henry 


Ward Beecher, and author of the ‘Conflict of 
Ages,’ lately preached a sermon to his people at 
Galesburg, Ill., on spirits and Spiritualism, in 
which he is reported to have declared 


‘The present system of spiritualism, with its 


something good—attraction—that gov- 
erns God and Christ and the angels, and 
is the element of all heaven; and we 
make progress toward heaven only as we 
are attracted. The impulse of fear does 
not drive us that way at all. 
must try to set before us that great joy 
that was set before Christ. 
shall find there is motive power enough 
in it, to make us faithful and enduring as 


he was. 
Paul studied this matter, and he had 
that joy before him. ‘ The sufferings of 


this present time,’ says he, ‘ are not wor- 
thy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us.’ 
‘ This light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ He 
was caught up into the third heaven, and 
‘heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter ;’ he had seen 
and known something of what that ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory was 
It is open to those 
that can appreciate it and apply it 
Christ knew what it was, but he 
could not tell Nicodemus. 
told you earthly things, and ye believe 
them not, how shall ye believe, if I tell 
you of heavenly things ?’ 
covery of that interior glory, the joy that 
was set before Christ, that is for those 
who are prepared to receive it, and appre- 
Paul prays for the church that 
they may have the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation, to know the hope of their call- 
ing—that is, to apprehend this joy.— 
Again, he says ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him; but God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.’ 
Tn so far as we are invited to the gospel 
of Christ at all, we are invited to the 


of which he spoke. 


right. 


ciate it. 


There is a dis- 


mediums, table-tipping, etc., a satanic counterfeit, 
observing that often when God is about to put 
in operation some new agency for good, the devil, 
perceiving it, manages to get in ahead a miserable 
counterfeit, as in this case, so that the genuine 
may be discredited. Undoubtedly, he said, 
spirits are witnesses of our affairs, and are more 
interested in this world than in their own, be- 
cause while all is safe and quiet there, here is 
the danger and the conflict between good and 
evil. Spirits not only have intercourse with men, 
but sometimes materially assist them in their ex- 
tremity: besides the examples recorded in the 
Bible, instances of such aid have occurred in 
modern times, as in the wars between Protestant- 
ism. and Papacy, and particularly in the sieges of 
placesin Holland. But, he said, men have com- 
munication with good spirits only when the 
have become holy enough to be admitted to suc 
society ; and the man of God, living above his 
fellows and rebuking their wickedness, though he 
seem to be alone, may have such sympathy and 
companionship from the other world that he can 
say, as did the prophet, ‘They that are for me 
are more than they that are against me.’ 

In the main, we think the Dr.’s view a good 
one. We have not, however, quite so much faith 
in the devil’s sagacity as to give him credit for 
getting ‘in ahead’ with his shams and counter- 
feits ; he follows in the wake of God’s movements, 
where he endeavors by his lies, delusions and in- 
fernal wonders, to fill the atmosphere and cover 
the surface of things with mephitic fog and foam, 
and so keep the attention of mankind. The cur- 
rent spiritualism instead of being a ‘devil’s coun- 
terfeit got in ahead’ of some great and beneficent 
agency which God is about to inaugurate, is, we 
believe, a devil’s answer to a movement which 
God had previously begun. We gave our ‘ Read- 
ing of the Rappings’ several years ago, a para- 
graph or two of which, at the risk of appearing 
egotistical, we will quote : [r. L. P 

‘ We have a private notion, ( which we may as 
well confess, and let it go for what 1t is worth,) 
that the Rapping wonders are a sort of Magicians’ 
echo of a true dispensation of open communica- 
tion with the heavens, which commenced in con- 
nection with the doctrine of Holiness. Millerism 
was the devil’s reply to our doctrine of the Sec- 
ond Coming; and the Rapping Spiritualisms seem 
to us to be asimilar reply to our confession of 
the faith of miracles, and of connection with the 


knowledge of the same motive which led | Primitive Church, 


It was in 1847 that we fairly broke through 


Christ to the crdts. He was not doing | the theories and fashions of the world in respect 
duty there ; he was bound for an immense | to miracles and other things, and proclaimed the 
prize—seeking it from the noblest attrac-| kingdom of God. And it was in 1847 that the 


Rapping dispensation commenced. We were 


tion. He was not gloomily obeying a 

. r 1 safel 
naa Jaf from od sense of sy ny i “ oak ana rae aoe the’ Oneida. "amod: 
was ing like @ roe on the swe ation in central New York. And it was in cen- 
hope and anticipation. So with Paul. We} tral New York that the Rappings began their 


are only in a poor, childish state ot things, 
so long as we are impelled by a sense of 
duty and fear. ‘We are saved, by hope.’ 


The churches disconnect the idea of 


manifestations.—Circular, March, 4, 1854. 





Birds of the Air. 
Just as I stepped out of doors one cold, blustering 


morning, my ears were most unexpectedly greeted 


— —_— far ee of ar from with the lively notes of our winter bird, commonly 
rT malay nag. Pere Y_ 0 \ inown as the Snow Bird. Such merriment there 


expression of their idea of heaven. It is 


seemed to be among them, nay such joyousness, 


worship, or instruction, and that is all. hile actually contending in their flight with blasts 
‘The idea of fellowship—unity one with pt oa strong oe pag them to 


another—Communism—is all drop 


ped} atoms, or scatter them to the four winds. And 


> I am satisfied that there is NO} yet they kept together, and sung together, and 
possibility of separating worship from 80-| echoed to one another; as though telling of the 
ciality ; that there is not, and cannot be} goodness of their indulgent Maker. It went to 
any true worship of God without the so-| my heart, this unexpected proof of a superinten- 





cial element. 


—it reminded me of that part of his character, 
which so wins upon us all. God is love, it may 
well be said; and it is only as we believe this, 
that he will ever get possession of us. How hap- 
py it is for us, when we can say with our dear 
brother John, ‘We have known and believed the 
love that God hath to us.’ May we ever be open 
and receptive to the voice of so kind a Parent, 
speaking to us through the many objects of his 
creation.—R. 8. D. 





A New Paper. 


Mr. Thomas McElrath, formerly one of the 
publishers of the New-York Tribune has issued a 
prospectus for a new National Newspaper of Poli- 
tics, Commerce, Finance, Economy, Literature, 
Science and Art. It is entitled The Century, and 
the first number of the weekly edition will be is- 
sued on the 18th of the present month, to be fol- 
lowed by Daily and Semi-Weekly editions on 
the completion of arrangements now in prepara- 
tion for that purpose. The prospectus states, 
that the Century will consist of eight imperial 
pages, of about the size and appearance of the 
London Times, and will be the largest journal of 
its class in the United States; that it will not be 
surpassed by any other in the extent and variety 
of its reading matter, nor the efficiency of its ad- 
vertising and business relations ; that it will not 
be the organ of any political party, that its size 
will afford ample room for thorough discussion 
of all questions relating to the common welfare; 
that no restraint will be imposed on the expres- 
sion of opinions, except such as are required by 
courtesy or are necessary to conciseness; and that 
tu the social questions of the day space will be 
allotted proportionate to their importance. Terms 
of the weekly edition, $2,00 per annum: Thomas 
McElrath, publisher, New-York. 
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Death of Robert Owen, the Socialist. 


Rosert Owen, well known by his writings as 
wellas by his practical efforts in the cause of 
Social Reform, died recently in Newtown, Eng., 
in the 88th year of his age. For the following 
facts in his history we are indebted chiefly to 
the New-York Evening Post. Mr. Owen was 
born in Wales in the year 1771. Early in life he 
engaged successfully in the cotton manufactur- 
ing business, into which he introduced the ma- 
chinery of Arkwright, then a great improvement. 
His factories, called the Chorlton Mills, were 
near Manchester. Afterwards he removed to 
New-Lanark, between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
in Scotland, where he entered into partnership 
with David Dale, an enterprising and benevolent 
man, whose daughter he married. In connection 
with Dale, he commenced a practical reform in 
regard to their dwelling-houses, their hours of 
labor, and the education of their children. As 
there were more than a thousand persons em- 
ployed in the mills, a large field was opened for 
the exercise of his benevolence. He succeeded in 
shortening the duration of the children’s labors ; 
he established a school for their intellectual im- 
provement, and instituted a police which, though 
rigid, was without punishment. His scheme was 
conducted with such flattering prospects of suc- 
cess, that it attracted the attention of philanthro- 
pists and statesmen in various parts of the world. 
He regarded his community as a model commu- 
nity, and began to commend it as an example to 
all the world. 

The late Duke of Kent, father of the present 
Queen of Great Britain, became much interested 
in Mr. Owen’s experiments, and through the 
Duke’s influence the aristocracy and clergy of 
England lent Mr. Owen their countenance. Un- 
fortunately, however, he connected his scheme of 
practical, social improvement, with a skeptical 
philosophy, a materialistic theory of life, (holding 
that men were entirely the creatures of circum- 
stances,) and with an avowed disbelief in Christi- 
anity. His persistent advocacy of these views 
soon deprived him of the support which he had 
for a time received from a portion of the English 
nobility and clergy, and from other religious phi- 
lant hropists. 

‘In 1825, Mr. Owen purchased New Harmony, 
in Indiana, which was owned by the Harmonists, 
a band of German Socialists under Rapp, (since 
the founder of Economy, near Pittsburg,) and he 
made a trial of his system there, with the assis- 
tance of his son Robert Dale Owen, now U.S. 
Minister at Naples. Fora while this settlement 
seemed to flourish, even beyond most of the 
western towns, but so far as it was a new experi- 
ment of social life. it failed.’ 

Mr. Owen is represented as a man of kindly 
nature, truthful and generous, and of an unruffled 


took place in his religious views. About the year 
1854, it is said, he was converted by the recent 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,’ toa belief in God, and 
in the immortality of the soul, and in his later 
writings, we are told, he acknowledges this new 
faith. 








Topics of the four. 





——aAccounts from Russia to Nov. 4, state that 
the question of the 
Emancipation of the Serfs 
advances slowly and steadily. Hitherto the pro- 
vincial committees have placed the movement on 
the ground of benevolent condescension accorded 
by the nobility to the serfs, but at the meeting of 
the committee of Kazan, Mr. Kozleaninoff the mil- 
itary Governor who presided,in an inauguration 
address took a position in advance of any thing pre- 
viously said on the subject. Looking atthe ques- 
tion from a higher and more real point of view he 
represented it as an act of strict justice and repara- 
tion due to the serfs, in compensation for what they 
have endured during long years of servitude. This 
is also the view taken of it by the Emperor, who 
does not consider himself engaged in a scheme of 
philanthropy, but in securing long delayed jus- 
tice to the masses of his subjects. A corres- 
pondent of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, 
writing from St. Petersburg under date of Nov. 2, 
says: “I have received to-day the speech of the 
Emperor to the lord marshals, made on his last 
visit to Moscow, in which he expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at the tardiness of the nobility in the 
measures preliminary to emancipation of the serfs, 
very sharply. He says: 

‘It is always pleasant for me to thank the 
nobility when that is possible, but it is not in 
my character to speak against my conscience. 
I always speak the truth, and I am sorry 
to say that I cannot thank you now. You re- 
member that two years ago in this very cham- 
ber I told you that sooner or later serfdom must 
be abolished, and that it was better and was in- 
cumbent on you that this should begin from the 
top than from the bottom. My words have been 
falsely interpreted.’” 

——Among theitems of foreign news, we find a 
Curious Rescript of Dismissal, 

Addressed by the Shah of Persia to his Premier. 
It throws some light on the governmental habits 
of that half-civilized country. We commend it 
t» the consideration of the dignitaries at Wash- 
ington. The document is as follows : 

“ You have taken upon yourself all the affairs 
of the State, and have allowed nobody to partici- 

te in the administration of them. Now it has 

n demonstrated that you cannot yourself watch 

over all the branches of the service; so there have 
been neglect and disorders. It has happened 
several times that business has not been comple- 
ted at all. Iam sure that your devotion to the 
State will prevent you from remaining in this 
position, and from compelling us to overlook the 
disorders which have crept into the Administra- 
tion. Therefore, this day, 20 Monkharem, we 
have thought it necessary, while inviting you to 
resign the title of Sadrez-Aram, to relieve you of 

our duties, as wellas the Nizam-ul-mulk and 

inister of War. Remain peaceably at your 
house, and be fully persuaded that we have for 
you only feelings of volence. We have com- 
missioned Khadji-Boudoouhe with the verbal 
transmission of this assurance.” 
——Rather more than a year ago a Mr. Hin- 
ton Rowan Helper, of North Carolina, publishea 
a book entitled 
‘The Impending Crisis of the South,’ 
In which the economical aspect of Slavery was 
shown up in a light unfavorable to that institu- 
tion. The book is said to be able and telling in 
its presentation of facts and arguments on the 
great question of the day. If it could have an 
extensive circulation at the South, it would, un- 
doubtedly, be productive of important results in 
opening the eyes of the masses of people there, 
who are not slaveholders, to the true character 
and influence of Slavery. In view of all this, it 
has been proposed by Cassius M. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, Francis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, and other 
prominent citizens of both Free and Slave states, to 
appeal to the public for funds sufficient to pub- 
lish a pamphlet edition of Mr. Helper’s book, of 
100,000 copies for gratuitous circulation through- 
out the country. 
—wWe find in the Scientific American the 
following description of Mr. Fox Talbot’s new 
process of 
Photoglyphic Engraving, 
which was alluded to in our last: paper : 
‘Mr. Fox Talbot, the inventor of the well known 
‘paper process’ of photography, and who, with a 








orship is in its nature,|ding providence. It brought God nearer to me 


temper. Toward the close of his life a change 


liberality seldom found, relinquished his patent 
(being a wealthy man), and ew his improve- 
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ments open to the world, has just been inventing 
a new process of engraving by light on plates of 
copper, steel, or zinc. Taking a perfectly clean 
plate, he covers it with a solution of a quarter of 
an ounce of gelatine dissolved in eight or ten 
ounces of water, mixed with one ounce of a satu- 
rated solution of bi-chromate of potash in water. 
The engraving process should be carried on in a 
darkened room, and 1s performed as follows :— 

A little of this prepared gelatine is poured on 
the plate to be engraved, which is then held ver- 
tical, and the superfluous fluid allowed to drain 
off at one corner of the plate. The plate is dried 
over a spirit lamp, and the gelatine left in a thin 
film evenly spread over it. The object to be en- 
graved is laid on this, and screwed down upon it 
in a photographic copying frame. This frame 
is then placed in the sunshine for one or more 
minutes. When the frame is taken from the 
light, and the object removed from the plate, a 
faint image is seen upon it—the yellow color of 

latine having turned brown wherever the light 
oe acted. Powdered gum copal is now spread 
thinly over the plate and melted into a thin cov- 
ering, and the etching liquid applied. This liquid 
is the perchlogide ef iron, of which water dis- 
solves an extraordinary quantity. This, of a cer- 
tain strength (to be found by experience, five or 
six parts of the saturated solution to one or two 
of water being an average strength), is applied 
with a camel’s hair brush, and the etching quickly 
commences, to be continued as long as the opera- 
tor thinks fit. The liquid is then wiped off with 
cotton wool, the plate cleaned with water and 
whiting, and a perfect etching is obtained, the 
liquid acting only on those parts of the gelatine 
which have been left untouched by light. This 
liquid may be conveniently used for common etch- 
ing, as it is, in every way, superior to aquafortis, 
and its preparation is simple, being merely a so- 
lution of peroxyd of iron in hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated nearly to dryness, and dissolved in 
water. Itdisengages no gas while “biting in,” 
and does no injury to the hands orclothes of the 
operator. There are, of course, many points of 
difficulty in the process, which patience and ex- 
perience on the part of the operator will easily 
overcome.’ 








News of the Week. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The English papers announce that Lord Napier, 
the British Minister at Washington, is to be 
called home; that he is to receive the appoint- 
ment of Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Holland; and that Mr. Lyons, now the British 
representative at Florence, will succeed Lord Na- 
pier at Washington, as Minister to the United 
States. Arrangements have been made for com- 
pleting the Great Eastern steamship, and it is 
expected that she will be ready to make her first 
trip to Portland next summer. The missing 
steamer Indian Empire, which sailed from New 
York Oct. 23, for Liverpool, had not been heard 
‘of at the date of the sailing of the Persia, which 
brings our latest European news, and which left 
Liverpool Nov. 27. Fearful apprehensions for 
her fate are of course felt, and it seems probable 
that another ocean steamer, with all on board, 
will have to be added to the sad list of the lost.— 
Une of the young English Princes, it is said, is to 
visit Canada within a short time.——In France, 
Count Montalembert, who has recently been tried 
befor the Chamber of Correctional Police, on the 
charge of having written and published in a re- 
view, a seditious article entitled ‘A Debate on 
India, in the British Parliament,’ in which article 
he extols the English institutions and govern- 
ment, and, by contrast, disparages the govern- 
ment of France, was sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment and a fine of 3,000 francs, and Dou- 
niol the editor, to one month’s imprisonment and 
a fine of 1,000 francs. It is said that Prince 
Napoleon is about to resign the administration of 
the Colonies, in order to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the government of Algeria. It was re- 
ported at Paris that an Anglo-French fleet would 
leave un the 19th of December for the Gulf of 
Mexico, well provided, and prepared to oppose 
any enterprise of fillibusters against Central Amer- 
ica.——A Madrid telegram announces that Senor 
Ros. d’Olano had been appointed Captain General 
of Cuba, in place of Gen. Concha. ‘The latter, 
however, will remain in Havana until the difficul- 
ties with Mexico are arranged.——In Prussia, the 
elections had resulted in the triumph of the Con- 
stitutional party.——There was a short crop of 
tea in China this year; also a deficiency of silk. 








Deatu or a Convict at AUBURN, FROM THE 
Krrecrs or tot SHower Batu.—A correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Tribune, writing from Au- 
burn, states that on Thursday the 2d inst.,a 
negro convict in the State Prison there, named 
More, who had been heard muttering threats 
against the foreman of his shop, and had been 
seen sharpening a knife, was subjected to the 
operation of the shower bath—a mode of punish- 
ment used there for refractory convicts—was taken 
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dition, and died within five minutes afterward. 
Three barrels of water had been let on to his head, 
the punishment occupying half an hour. Great 
excitement was produced among the prisoners in 
consequence, and a furious outbreak occurred, 
which was quelled only by the most vigorous 
efforts. 

Kansas Gotp Mines.—Recent accounts from 
the vicinity of Pike's Peak, in western Kansas, 
leave little doubt that rich gold mines exist in 
that region through an extensive tract on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. A new 
outbreak of the gold fever may therefore be ex- 
pected, and a rush of migration of fortune-hun- 
ting adventurers, next spring, to the region above 
indicated. 

Coxuieries In Great Britain.—It is estimat- 
ed that the amount of coal obtained from the 
collieries of Great Britain in 1857 was about 
68,000,000 tons. The whole number of persons 
employed in and about the collieries for that year 
was probably not far from 250,000. Out of this 
number the loss of life in the same year is esti- 
mated to have been 1,118, or about one person 
killed for each 60,769 tons produced. 

...-The remains of a mastodon of enormous 
proportions have been found in the bed of a pond, 
recently drained off, near Clarksville, Ohio. The 
bones of the leg below the knee, measure six feet 
and a half in length, and one of them weighs 56 
pounds. One of the bones above the knee is 10 
feet long, and weighs about 100 pounds. The 
ribs range from 12 to 19 feet in length, anda 
tooth from the lower jaw weighs 14 pounds. 

..--Senator Sumner writes from Paris that a 
consultation of physicians on his case was to be 
held on the 19th of November. He feared their 
verdict would be for further detention, and he 
will not return before January at any rate. He 
is confident that he has made perceptible advances 
towards recovery, and shall eventually be as well 
as ever. 

. .- -Religious services are being held on Sunday 
evenings in the National Theatre, New-York,— 
Mr. Purdy, the proprietor, having frecly granted 
the use of it for that purpose. 





An Oneida Journal, 


Tuesday, Dec. 7.—In the evening meeting, de- 
voted to conversation upon manners, the following 
ideas were advanced : : 

G. W. N.—I am interested in the improve- 
ment of manners among us. I do not suppose the 
art of politeness will grow up among us on the 
ordinary basis. Our society is different and our 
motives are somewhat different from those which 
men and women are generally under. There is 
not the same influence with us to polish the out- 
side that they have; yet there is ground enough 
in our society for great improvement. Weshould 
expect to attain, finally, to the highest standard 
of politeness—that which will make us at home 
in the society of Heaven. We are called upon 
to study the principles of good manners, and found 
our practice in what we discover to be truth.— 
We need not cultivate good manners for a mere 
passport to society, nor for motives of approba- 
tiveness. There is a better basis than that. All 
politeness and good manners should be founded 
upon the sentiment of respect; leading us to 
treat each other as immortal beings. We need 
to get a clear view of what we are, and let that 
determine our conduct towards ourselves and 
each other. 

We must, in the first place, have respect for 
God, and ao establish our religious character; 
and then respect for ourselves, that will establish 
good personal habits, such as cleanliness of person 
and dress ; and finally, respect for others. If we 
respect others it will correct our deportment 
towards them. It is from lack of respect in these 
three ways that all manner of bad habits are fos- 
tered. 

I think, furthermore, that the love of what is 
beautiful has a great deal to do in forming good 
manners and graceful deportment. Persons may 
have great respect for others, and if they have 
not a sense of the beautiful they willbe ungrace- 
ful in their conduct. Graceful actions are as 
pleasing to the taste as a beautiful hand-writing. 
‘We should cultivate a sense of the beautiful. 

H. W. B.—I think the subject of manners is 
avery practical one. It is something we can 
study constantly in our intercourse with each 
other. We involuntarily approve or disapprove 
of the manners of those we are associated with. 
There is an article somewhere in our past publi- 
cations on this subject, that seems to me to be 
very appropriate. The idea in it is, that charity 





irom the bath to the hospital in a fainting con- 


is the foundation of good manners. I think that 


is a true idea. If the spirit of heaven is possessed 
by us and breathed out towards others, it will 
make us natural; if we are not posted up in 
regard to the manners of common society, that 
spirit will make us truly polite, and attractive; 
and in the long run nothing else will. The spirit 
of charity will make us do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 8.—SOCIAL DISCUSSION. 

G. W. N.—J. H. N. remarked to-day that one 
privilege of our Community life which we may 
well dwell upun and appreciate, is the great amount 
of warm heart-friendship that exists among us, 
and the opportunity there is of enjoying that kind 
of friendship and increasing it. We are learning 
that it is to be valued above any special relation. 
This kind of friendship is not exactly love, but is 
the essence of love. It is like the difference 
there is between a rose and the ottar of roses.— 
The whole social movement among us tends to 
this result, and out of al) our experience together 
there is a residuum formed which is more fragrant 
and pleasing to God perhaps than love. Itisa 
meeting together of hearts in a way that is per- 
manent—developing an everlasting union, not an 
effervescence, 

H. J. S.—There is something more satisfactory 
and valuable in that kind of friendship, than 
there is in all the wealth that can be conceived 
of. If I really have a friend of that kind, I 
have the worth of his or her services where 
there is a demand for it. Services received under 
such feelings are certainly better than services 
rendered under the hireling, or any other feeling, 
I can say in my own experience that such friend- 
ship gives the feeling of wealth; it also does away 
with a great many difficulties that exist in the 
world. 

A, W. C.—I think that this friendship which 
is growing among us, is an indication that unity 
is growing; that reliable, permanent unity, for 
which Christ prayed. It isa great source of sat- 
isfaction to me to watch this growtb of unity. 

J. H. N.—We should exalt and magnify unity, 
or heart-friendship, which is the same thing, until 
it takes precedence of all other relations. I do not 
know but we shall yet come to consider it as 
bearing the same relation to love, that amative- 
ness does to propagation. ll other passions 
will at last be found to be only feeders of friend- 
ship. 

W. A. H.—It is a matter of thankfulness that 
the friendships we form in the Community do 
not shelter insincerity. We feel free to speak the 
truth to one another. In common society, friend- 
ship is frequently made a shelter for insincerity. 

Friday, 10.—Our farmers lave been employing 
a company of itinerant threshers with a machine, 
to help get out the seed from several acres of clo- 
ver rowen,—a new business. They get thirty- 
two bushels of good seed, with which they are 
well pleased.——The kitchen group, with a few 
men, making sixteen in all, take a sleigh-ride to 
no where in particular, but finally stop to warm at 
Mr. H. N. Leet’s, our merchant friend, and well 
known contributor in Verona. They could not 
get away through the plea of being too biga party 
—so stopped and partook of the hospitalities of his 
family, and were made thankful for such friends, 

Saturday, 1L—Mr. C., one of the teamsters, 
has fitted up a convenient four-horse sleigh 
for excursions during the wirter. To-day the 
children have taken a ride in it into the adjoining 
town of Vernon. That our children do not go 
abroad so much as children in ordinary society, 
is hardly to be wondered at, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which God has placed us. Our 
policy and safety lie in cultivating the home spir- 
it and home attractions, but this by no means im- 
plies isolation and ignorance of the world. Few 
children in the world, we imagine, have any very 
strong notions of making the place of their birth 
the scene of their future activity. The nomadic 
tendency is taught and fostered by all their cir- 
cumstances. The ordinary household from its. 
very nature, can never be called a true home, ex- 
cept in a very elementary sense of the term, and, 
necessarily, is short lived. In the true Commu- 
nity household, where unity and codperation anda 
strong home feeling prevail over mere individual 
enterprise, there will be the most ample compen- 
sating advantage. Some of us never knew much 
about the quiet home feeling until our cofnection 
with the Community. 

Sunday, 12.—How shall we make the most of 
the trap business which God has given back to 
us, to employ our hands this winter? Talk to 
that end this evening. There was a general ex- 
pression of thankfulness to God for his loving care 
of us, to furnish us with employment sufficiently 





encouraging to industry. During the gen- 
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eral stagnation of business throughout the 
country last season, the question, What shall we 
do in the winter? was an important problem that 


stared us in the face. God has solved it for us. 
He that has a work to do always has an item fo: 
thankfulness, ‘There is always hope,’ says Car 
lyle, ‘in a man who actually and earnestly works ; 
in idleness alone is there perpetual despair.’ 


SometTuine asout Booxs.—We have our own 
tailors and shoe-makers,—perhaps we have ,told 
that before,—and they are kept pretty busily em- 
ployed, too. Well, we have our book-binder—a 
very neeessary personage with us. Our library, 
numbering something more than a thousand vol 
umes, and constantly increasing by the additior 
of new books and bound volumes of periodicals, is 
put to pretty active service—books are read ani! 
re-read—some are going constantly, and it ha» 
many a volume that makes une think of princes ii: 
disguise; in fact, as a whole, its condition would 
not exactly please an amateurin books. C.S. J.. 
attracted to the work, has the past three or four 
winters sort. of spilled into book-binding,—a way 
in which niany of our businesses are supplied,— 
and in a room joining the Printing-oftice, now de- 
votes his work hours to supplying periodicals and 
books with new and better coverings. We notice 
that many of these old friends with new faces 
often have a second season of popularity. We all, 
young and older, read; books are a sort of ne- 
cessary of life. We do not, perhaps, read more 
than we.should, or more than many people in or~ 
dinary society ; but most of us certainly do read 
more than we did or could in our former situa- 
tions in hfe. People may read bad books, and 
they may have bad habits in reading, yet we have 
confidence in the habit of reading, for, so seems 
it to us, it quickens the mind and diminishes any 
tendency toarimality. And, then, taken together 
with social life and labor, they help to swell ex- 
istence into fuller and more beautiful proportions. 
and leave little occasion for a feeling of monotony 
and tedinm. We often feel a chilly sensation 
when we think of the isolated farming household, 
generally so deficient in social and bookish in 
fluences for the young, and with such a supera- 
bundance of labor. Just think of Hervy Exxins, 
now a spiritualist lecturer, being compelled during 
his life among the Shakers, to read ‘Webster’s 
Dictionary’ five times through, we believe, from 
the lack of any thing else to read. What do 
we read? Along the middle shelves of our li- 
brary there is a space devoted to biographies, 
books of travel, tales, and poems; well, if the 
shelves look particularly thin any where, that is 
just the spot. Books that treat of hfe in any 
phase dre. pretty apt to be read, and how it can 
be helped, even if it should be, is more than we 
can attempt to say. Life, human life in all its 
phases, is, we think, the most interesting thing 
in created existence. We dv think that our ex- 
perience ag Communists has done much to heighte1. 
interest in life. Life is a problem; who shall say 
that he has fully solved it? And one cannot hel) 
feeling an interest in knowing what progress hi> 
fellows are making. What if bad and superficia! 
men have written shallow novels for silly people 
to read? We are inclined to think that the nove! 
is a genuine vehicle for truth; one that has nos 
been, and wil] not soon beset aside. Good and wise 
persons with deeper insight into God’s goodness, 
and the romance of existence, will vet arise to 
paint pictures of life. The mental specialities of 
different individuals have their play in the selec- 
tion of books; hence our hbrary is very miscella 
neous and is likely to continue so, P. is instru- 
mental in getting ‘Sermons for the New Life,’ 
‘Nature and the Supernatural,’ and kindred 
books; J. F.S. helps us to such bvoks as the 
“New American Cyclopedia,’ ‘ Appleton’s Diction- 
ary of Mechanics’ with its four thousand plates of 
machines, &c. Read what we may, we have our 
own life philosophy, and the best and strongest 
influence in the Community uses books as a means 
rather than an end. 

Grapes—an Opinton.—There are indications 
that the growth of this fascinating fruit, is destin- 
ed to soon engross much more attention than hith- 
ertv. Some enterprising men at Hammondsport, 
near Crooked Lake, in this State, have planted 
nearly forty acres of vineyard within a ycar or two. 
We hear of new vineyards in other quarters. 
The introduction of new, hardy and early varic- 
ties will do much to popularize grape culture. 
With the Delaware and Logan, and others for 
early’use, and the Isabella and others for later 
use, together with those ripening intermediately, 
we are likely to have a fair succession of sorts. 
The use of the grape is by no means confined tv 
a month or two in Autumn, but car. be easily ex- 





tended into winter months. Grapes can be pre- 
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served for winter use with almost as little trouble 
as it takes to keep apples in first rate style. 

The best cultivators find the culture of the 
vine a remunerative business in a mercantile point 
of view. Those most conversant with pear cul- 
ture, have demonstrated that to be highly remu. 
nerative; yet it is our opinion that Grape Culture 
in the hands of most people, will give quicker and 
surer returns. But selling grapes is a minor con- 
sideration with us. We want the greatest variety 
of fruit at all times for our table—not merely as 
a luxury, but as an important article of food. 
Fully persuaded in our own minds of the im- 
portant value of good grapes in every dietetic and 
epicurean sense, we are doing what we can con- 
sistently with our other businesses, to increase 
the supply for home consumption. 'Wenow have 
about one acre devoted to grapes. In the spring 
we shall add halfan acre which has been ‘ treuched’ 
two and a half feet deep. A word about trench- 
ing: This operation is just equivalent to invert- 
ing the natural position of the soil, or burying 
the rich surface soil two or three feet deep, just as 
the case may be, and leaving the poorest subsoil 
upon the top. How is it done? Lay off a strip 
four feet wide upon one side of the ground to be 
‘trenched,’ then throw out the earth with spades 
and shovels'to the required denth and wheel or 
cart the dirt to the opposite side of the plot. 
You now have a large diteh or ‘trench,’ which is 
to be filled by digging another one of the same 
size by its side, being careful to spread all the 
surface soil upon the bottom ef the ‘trench’ to be 
filled. Continue this operation until you: get 
across your ground, then fill the last ‘ trench’ with 
earth brought from the first one opened. This is 
a laborious process, and had best be done when 
there is little other work on hand. During the 
work the opportunity may be seized to bury any 
amount of «fertilizers, 

What is the use? 1. The roots can permeate 
and ramify easily and- deeply. 2. The soil is 
deeper, hence is less liable to drouth. 3. It puts 
the rich soil where the roots can find both moist- 
ure and fertility. 4. The roots have a more uni- 
form temperature, ‘It has been found by expe- 
rienced men that -a vineyard thus planted and 
otherwise well treated, will last: from eighty to 
one hundred years, while one planted upon ground 
simply plowed and subsoiled, will not survive 
more than twesty years. 








The Will. 

The human will is susceptible of two 
things; viz., the power of endurance, 
and the power of conquest. Endurance 
proper implies conquest, anc vice versa. 
There can be no genuine conquest with- 
out patience and endurance for its basis. 

We often hear a person spoken of as 
having ‘an iron will,’ ‘an indomitable 
will,’ &c. Thus Charlotte Bronté is said 
to have possessed .a will that would never 
yield to disappointment—if she could 
not succeed in one way, she would in an- 
other. Not that she was never buffeted 
with discouragements. Such persons are 
usually put through,éhe severest ordeal 
of suffering ; but they. have wills that 
endure, and hence their. success and fame. 

In some persons this will-faculty is 
weak, in others it: is strong. Some 
are constitutionally - not well balanced 
in regard to it, either possessing a will too 
large for their other faculties—in which 
case it acts blindly, without intelligence, 
assuming a gross, animal character—or as 
other. faculties predominate, with a de- 
ficiency of will or firmness, ‘to sustain 
them. In both instances the will needs 
discipline ; it should be reduced and civi- 
lized where it predominates, cultivated 
and strengthened where it is deficient. 

The will, with its antecedents, is of 
vast importance to a man; nothing can 
be done without it. Its action is often 


indirect and hence unnoticed, but this 
fact only enhances its importance. A 
robust, improvement-seeking will is sig- 
nificant of the healthy development and 
growth of all our faculties. 

If there is pain in submitting our wills 
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to the ordeal of crucifixion, there is a 
sweetness, and at the bottom a deep sat- 
isfaction which more than compensates 
for it. The will of the flesh, by itself, 
refuses to submit to another—like a man 
born blind, who has no means of compre- 
hending the light, it does not know how— 
to brook opposition is impossible. Stand- 
ing alone it is stubborn and brutish, and 
if compelled to submit at last, it does 
so obstinately and sullenly. To ‘stand 
on our dignity,’ if our dignity is based 
on such a will, is really the dignity of 
foolishness, and must end in disgrace.— 
Such a will is like a wild animal in the 
human bosom, untamed and untamable, 
and must be cast out and destroyed. 

The cause of insanity can generally 
be traced to an unsubdued, carnal will. 
The devil gets .possession of the will, 
in the first place, and then, as a natural 
consequence, of the brain. The mind, to 
be clear and unconstrained in its action 
requires the harmony and codperation of 
all the faculties. The will, in our men- 
tal and spiritual economy, stands in about 
the same relation that the boiler does toa 
steam engine. Any thing wrong there 
must of necessity disarrange every thing 
dependent upon it. ; 

The conclusion, we would suggest, is 
to let Jesus Christ take full possession of 
our wills, and to ever say with him: 
‘My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.’—u. Ww. B. 





Too Close. 


The rebellion of the ‘ natural heart’ (as it is some- 
times called,) against communism, is quite ingen- 
uously brought out in the following chapter from 
a novel entitled ‘The Julia” The scene is on 
board a merchant vessel which gives its name to 
the book, and which was carrying as cabin pas- 
sengers, a party of missionaries, to India. 

First were days of sickness. Then came an 
interval, during which personal peculiarities 
were most intenscly exhibited. Uncongeniali- 
tics became apparent. Porcupine qnills were 
erected. Dissatisfaction with each other was 
the result. Cramped and crowded in the cabin, 
not yet accustomed to the inconveniences of 
ship-board ; still suffering more or less with 
sea-sickness, they could.not be very amiable. 
Moreover, the captain’s ill. humor was infec- 
tious and disposed them to cherish an unaccom- 
modating and even insubordinate spirit. 

Could an eaves-dropper. have published to 
the world the confidential talks of the mission- 
aries on board the Julia, during the second 
week of her outward bound voyage, much a- 
vailable material would havé been furnished to 
the satirical novelist for his flings at Christian 
missions, and many good people, -praying and 
loving friends of missions and missionaries, 
would have been sadly scandslized and con- 
founded. 

“Do you not think Mrs. De Seiple rather a 
worldly-minded woman .for .a ager yy dig 
Wife 2?” asked Mrs. James timidly of Mrs 
Small. 

‘“‘T think she takes airs upon herself and has 
very extravagant notions,’? was the brusque 
answer. ‘She will never live on the salary. 
She and I will never agree in matters of eco- 
nomical management, that-I know.” 

“‘ Prother Strong is so serious,’ remarked 
Mr. James to Mr. Small, ‘¢ I believe he thinks 
it a sin to laugh and talk.” 

‘T fear he isinelined to be righteous ‘ever 
much,’’ was the . rejoinder. 

The words were hardly spoken when a burst 
of merry laughter came from the captain’s 
state-room, and the two missionaries were as- 
tonished by the egress therefrom of the “ se- 
rious” Mr. Strong, who, while they were con- 
doling over his seriousness, kad been amusing 
with childlike talk and mirthfulness the little 
invalid Bertie Hartsum. 

‘‘ Christian,” asked Mrs. De Seiple as she 
walked the deck with her husband, “‘ must we 
always be intimate with them? Shall we be 
obliged to live in the same bungalow, or even 
in the same compound with them? Can we 
pot go off somewhere and be alone by our- 
selves? I cannot stand it long. I cannot. 





They have their good qualities; I respect 
them; but I could not live with them. We 














have such different views, habits, feelings, 
prejudices. We would never understand each 
other: never ! always be interfering, always ! 

‘“* How you talk, Deborah,” her husband an- 
swered. ‘If these Christian men and women 
are so insufferable, how will you endure the so- 
ciety of Hindoos ?” 

“It is the intimacy, I fear, Christian ! the 
intimacy ! The having to live together, de- 
pendent on each other, identified in our cause, 
expected to sympathize and co-operate. This 
is a possible trial of missionary life. I never 
anticipated this necessity of constant associa- 
tion with persons who, saving strictly religious 
matters, have not two opinions in common with 
yourself. This is a trial for us women, Christ- 
ian. The men I could get along with. Mr. 
Strong I already like. Mr. Small, with all his 
coarseness and ill manners, is, I am sure, true- 
hearted. And poor Mr. James, with his small 
talk, and very absurd politeness, and very weak 
anecdotes, is as kind-hearted a little man as 
ever was. But, Christian, those wives of 
theirs! One of them is downright vulgar. 
Yes, she is, and you know it. With her gold 
chains, and worked collars and affectation even 
here on ship-board. And she’s penurious too, 
mean! She and I will never agree where mon- 
ey is concerned, never, never, never !—Christ- 
ians or no Christians! And the other is too 
silly a little puss to move any other feeling than 
pity! I would cheerfully do anything for her, 
except to live in the same house with her. 
That I cannot do!” 

‘* Dear wife, you are taking trouble on inter- 
est. We may be separated from these good 
friends by hundreds of miles. And, likely 
enough, when you know them better you will 
love them more.” 

‘** Love!” repeated his wife with energy, 
“that is not the word. It is not whether I 
can Jove them, but whether T can live with 
them ?” 

‘* Could you not live with any you loved ?” 

“* No !”? emphatically, ‘‘ not on all terms of 
intimacy. One may have qualities that com- 
mand love, and other qualities that would ren- 
der them very uncongenial members of one’s 
own family. There are social affinities wholly 
independent of individual respect and affection. 
] loved all the dear people in our old church 
at home, but there are not a dozen of them I 
would like to dive with.” 

** Well, well, we must make the best of it. 
This may be the cross our Lord puts upon us. 
We must not choose our own crosses.” 

“True,” answered his wife meekly. But 
a moment after resuming her former manner, 
she asked imperatively, ‘ after all, Christian, 
do you think these persons fit for the work they 
have undertaken ?” 

“Here is Mr. Strong,” he answered, ‘ we 
will ask him.’ 

Mr. Strong joined them in their promenade, 
and Mr. DeSeiple addressed him : 


“We have been discussing, too freely per-| Y 


haps, tae characters of our fellow-missionaries. 
We have decided that one is coarse, and both 
( the men I wean) of slender abilities and ac- 
quiremeats ; that the wife of one is vulgar, 
and the other silly ; and now comes the ques- 
tion, ‘* Are they fit for their work ?” 


“* By similar instrumepts,’? answered Mr. 
Strong, ‘‘God has ever executed his purpose. 
By such tbe christian church was founded and 
has been perpetuated. The prophets, the 
apostles, the glorious company of martyrs and 
confessors, all were men of human infirmities, 
social inaptitudes, personal defects, singular 
peculiarities ; men of like passions with our- 
selves, some better and greater than others, 


‘| but all poor vessels of clay. By such God 


pleased to work. And if we wait for perfect 
men and women to evangelize the world, we 
shall wait in vain. But, my dear friends,” 
continued Mr. Strong, “‘we may discover in 
these missionary companions of ours the admir- 
able workmanship of God. Would it not be 
well to divert our attention from their social 
and personal peculiarities by eliciting their 
christian sentiments. Let us in our conversa- 
tion with them speak more of those sacred 
things in which we can agree, and leave out 
of view those worldly matters in-which we may 
have few sentiments in common. Thus we 
shall learn to love as brethren ; and christian 
love can tolerate much that is in itself disa- 
greeable. Suppose we begin to-morrow morn- 
ing an informal Bible class. An hour or two 
daily spent in the study of the Scriptures will 
be profitable, will suggest themes for conversa- 
tion, and will bring out those points in which 
we are all heartily united and sympathizing.”’ 
The suggestion was acted upoh. A more 
propitious feeling ensued. Peculiarities were 
merged in one prevailing characteristic of 
christian activity. And the Julia sailed on 
with pleasant breezes and through favoring 
seas ; the captain and mates swearing on the 
deck, the sailors singing bacchanals and spin- 














ning unreliable yarns in the forecastle, and 
the missionaries praying and psalm-singing in 
the cabin.” 

We appreciate to the fullest extent, the diff- 
culties of close combination, but we know at the 
same time that there are no circumstances more 
improving, if persons are in communication with 
the grace of Christ. There are no circumstances 
so adapted to perfect in us the qualities of charity, 
If these missionaries, instead of private animad- 
version had introduced the system of mutua) 
criticism into their cabin, as sure as they had 
«ny Christian purpose, they would have got in 
love with each other and their circumstances. 





Spring in Brazil. 


In the months of April and May (October 
and November in Brazil), only the autumnal 
tints of our gorgeous North American woods 
can compare with the sight of the forest of 
the Serra dos Orgoes. Then thg various spe- 
cies of the Laurus are blooming, and the at- 
mosphere is loaded with the rich perfumes of 
their tiny snow-white blossoms. The Cassia 
then put forth their millions of golden flowers, 
while, at the same time, huge trees—whose na- 
tive names would be more unintelligible, though 
less pedantic, than their botanic terms of Sasz- 
andra Fontanesia, and others of the Melastoma 
tribe—are in full bloom; and, joining rich 
purple to the brightest yellow, present together 
with gorgeously-clothed shrubs, ‘ flowers of more 
mingled hue than her (Iris’s) purpled scarf 
can show.’ From time to time, a silk-cotton 
tree (the Chorisia Speciosa) shoots up its lofty 
hemispherical top, covered with thousands of 
beautiful large rose-colored blossoms, which 
gratefully contrast with the masses of vivid 
green, purple, and yellow, that clothe the sur- 
rounding trees. Floral treasures are heaped 
on every side. Wild vines, twisted into most 
fantastic forms, or hanging in graceful festoons, 
—passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers, and fuchsias 
in their native glory,—tree-ferns whose ele- 
gance of form is only surpassed by the tall, 
gently-curved palmito, which is the very em- 
bodiment of the line of beauty,—orchids, whose 
flowers are of as soft a tint as the blossom of 
the peach-tree, or as brilliant as red spikes of 
fire,—curious and eccentric epiphytes, draping 
naked rocks, or the decaying branches of old 
forest monarchs,—all form a scene enraptur- 
ing to the naturalist ; and bewildering, with its 
richness, to the uninitiated, who still appreci- 
ate the beauty and the splendor that are scat- 
tered on every side, by the Hand Divine. The 
overpowering sensation which one experiences, 
when entering an extensive conservatory filled 
with the choicest plants, exotics of the rarest 


description, and odour-laden flowers, is that’ 


(multiplied a thousand fold,) which filled my 
mind as I gazed, for the first time, upon a 
landscape, with its tiers of mountains, robed 
in such drapery as that described above ; and 
et there was such a feeling of liberty, incom- 
patibie with the sensation expressed by th» 
word ‘ overpowering,’ that it is impossible to 
define it. In the province of Minas Geraes, 
from a commanding point, I once beheld the 
magnificent forest in bloom; and as the hills. 
and undulative plains stretched far away to 
the horizon, they seemed to be enveloped in a 
fairy mist of purple and gold.—Kidder and 
Fletcher’s Brazil and the Brazilians. 





Laws or tHE Roav.—Recent legal decis- 
ions, according to the Harrisburg (Penn.,) 
Union, have established the following rules in 
respect to railroad passengers: Applicants for 
tickets on railroads can be ejected from the 
ears if they do not offer the exact amount of 
their fare ; conductors are not bound to make 
change. All railroad tickets are good until 
used, and conditions ‘‘ good for this day only,”’ 
or otherwise limiting the time of genuineness, 
are of no account. Passengers who lose their 
tickets can be ejected from the cars, unless 
they purchase a second one. Passengers are 
bound to observe decorum in the cars, and are 
obliged to comply with all reasonable demands 
to show tickets. Standing upon the platform, 
or otherwise violating a rule of the company, 
renders a person liable to be put from the 
train. No person has a right to monopolize 
more seats than he has paid for, and any ar- 
ticle left in a seat, while the owner is tempo- 
rarily absent, entitles him to the place upor: 
his return. 


——tThe Spirit of truth is the spirit of memory. 
If we go to work right, we can learn any thing 
we wish to easily, and never forget it. The rea- 
son why we forget things is, that we jump in ac- 
quiring them, and leave the space between our 
actual, present knowledge and what we learn, not 
cleared up. ° 


SS 

Letrrers not Ornerwisk AcKNowLeperep.—J. J 
Franks, G. Mallory, T. North, I. R. Howe, John 
Abbott, Sarah Lee. 
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